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PREFACE. 

NEW- YORK  is  built  on  the  south  end  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  now 
called  New- York  Island.  The  noble  River  Hudson,  or  North  River,  flows 
along  its  north  west  side,  while  the  East  River,  which  unites  with  the  majestic 
Long  Island  Sound,  waters  the  south-east  border.  It  is  thought  that  no  place 
in  the  world,  embraces  so  many  natural  advantages  for  commerce  and  trade, 
as  the  port  of  New- York.  None,  perhaps,  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition, 
than  it  is  at  this  time.  A  great  many  buildings  have  been  recently  erected,  and 
we  may  behold  whole  squares  and  magnificent  structures  going  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  Vessels  from  almost  every  commercial  country,  may  be  seen 
in  its  port;  and  the  steamboats,  in  the  summer  are  numerous,  and  ply  in  every 
direction. 

By  great  labor  and  expense,  the  numerous  hills  in  that  part  of  the  Island  on 
which  the  city  is  building,  have  been  leveled,  and  valleys  and  swamps  have 
been  filled  up.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  lake  of  fresh  water,  called 
the  Collect,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  is  now  firm  land;  and  spacious 
streets  and  stately  buildings,  now  occupy  a  place  where  the  boys  of  New- York 
formerly  spent  many  hours  in  skating! 

New- York  Island  is  15  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is 
laid  out  in  spacious  streets  and  avenues,  with  large  squares  and  market  places. 
The  circuit  of  the  city  is  about  eight  miles,  and  the  number  of  buildings  which 
it  contains,  is  estimated  at  40,000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  about  300,000. 

103  YEARS  LATER 

There  have  been  a  fezv  changes  in  New  York  since  this  little 
volume  was  fublished,  and  the  old  street  cries  are  stilled  forever. 
But  we  thought  you  might  like  to  have  the  book  exactly  as  it  was 
frinted  by  Mahlon  Day  in  the  year  1836. 
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NEW  MILK. 

"Meeleck,  Come!  Meelecky  Come!" 
Here's  New  Milk  from  the  Cow, 

Which  is  so  nice  and  so  fine, 
That  the  doctors  do  say, 

It  is  much  better  than  wine. 

This  wholesome  beverage  is  carried  all  around  the  city  by  men  in  carts, 
wagons,  and  very  large  tin  kettles,  as  we  see  in  the  cut.  The  cows  are  pastured 
on  the  Island  of  New- York,  some  along  the  New- Jersey  shore,  and  large  droves 
on  Long  Island.  Milk  sells  from  4  to  6  cents  per  quart,  delivered  at  our  doors 
every  morning  in  the  winter  season,  and  twice  a  day  in  summer. 

In  warm  weather,  one  may  sec  large  churns,  mounted  on  a  wheelbarrow, 
pushed  along  by  colored  men,  mostly  from  Bergen,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  crying 
BUTTER  MEE-LECK!  WHITE  WINE!  WHITE  WINE! 


SAND  O! 

"S-A-N-D!  Here's  your  nice  white  S-A-N-D!" 
Sand,  O!   white  sand,  O! 

Buy  sand  for  your  floor  j 
For  so  cleanly  it  looks 

When  strew'd  at  your  door. 

This  Sand  is  brought  from  the  seashore  in  vessels,  principally  from  Rockaway 
Beach,  Long  Island.  It  is  loaded  into  carts,  and  carried  about  the  streets  of 
New- York,  and  sold  for  about  12^2  cents  a  bushel.  Almost  every  little  girl  or 
boy  knows  that  it  is  put  on  newly  scrubbed  floors,  to  preserve  them  clean  and 
pleasant. 

But  since  people  have  become  rich,  and  swayed  by  the  vain  fashions  of  the 
world,  by  carpeting  the  floors  of  their  houses,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
much  use  for  Sand,  as  in  the  days  of  our  worthy  ancestors. 


BEANS,  PEAS,  &c.  &c. 
"Here's  Beansy  Peas,  Cucumbers,  Cabbage,  Onions,  Potatoes, 

Here  they  go!" 
Here's  nice  Beans  or  Peas, 

Only  ten  pence  a  peck! 
Come  buy  if  you  please, 
Pve  an  excellent  stock. 

In  the  summer  time,  you  may  see  persons  in  carts,  and  others  with  hand- 
barrows,  having  a  load  of  the  above  articles,  that  they  cry  along  the  streets, 
and  sell  to  those  families  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  markets. 

What  a  vast  garden  it  would  take  to  raise  vegetables  enough  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  New- York!  Long  Island  may  be  considered  the  garden  of 
New- York;  the  produce  brought  to  this  city  daily  is  very  great.  In  the  season 
of  peas,  many  youth  are  employed  who  pick  them  for  the  owners,  at  a  certain 
sum  per  bushel.  They  come  from  the  distance  of  20  miles  or  more. 
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SCISSORS  TO  GRIND! 

"Jingle,  Jingle  goes  the  Bell." 
Any  Razors  or  Scissors, 

Or  Penknives  to  grind? 
Pll  engage  that  my  work 
Shall  be  done  to  your  mind. 

There  are  several  men  in  New- York,  who  go  about  with  a  wheelbarrow,  on 
which  is  a  grindstone,  rigged  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  turned  by  the  foot, 
while  the  hands  apply  scissors  or  a  knife  to  the  stone.  Another  may  be  seen 
with  his  machine  slung  on  his  back,  and  when  a  customer  hails,  he  will  quickly 
set  his  grindstone  in  motion.  They  strike  a  bell,  as  they  walk  along,  as  a  sign 
to  those  who  may  wish  any  knives  or  scissors  ground.  Often  have  we  observed 
these  industrious  men  at  work  in  the  street,  making  the  fire  spin  out  from  the 
swift  going  grindstone. 
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HOT  CORN! 
"Here's  your  nice  Hot  Corn! 
"Smoking  hot!  fifing  hot! 
"O  what  beauties  I  have  got?" 
Here's  smoking  hot  Corn, 

With  salt  that  is  nigh, 
Only  two  pence  an  ear, — 
O  pass  me  not  by ! 

From  midsummer,  till  late  in  the  autumn,  our  ears  during  the  evenings,  are 
saluted  with  this  cry.  The  corn  is  plucked  while  green,  and  brought  to  our 
markets,  from  the  surrounding  country,  in  great  quantities.  It  is  boiled  in  the 
husk,  and  carried  about  the  streets  in  pails  and  large  bowls,  with  a  little  salt, 
and  sold  from  one  to  two  pennies  an  ear,  principally  by  colored  women,  one 
of  whom  sings  the  following: 

"You  who  have  money,  (alas!  I  have  none,) 

"Come  buy  my  lily  white  corn,  and  let  me  go  home." 
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SWEEP  O! 
"Sweep  O!  Patent  Sweep! 
"Here's  your  Patent  Sweep!" 
Sweep,  for  your  Soot,  ho! 

I  am  the  man, 
That  your  chimney  will  clean, 

If  any  one  can. 

To  guard  against  fires,  the  people  of  New- York  are  obliged  by  law  to  have 
their  chimneys  swept  once  a  month.  To  do  this,  boys  are  employed,  who  with 
brush  and  scraper,  will  climb  up  the  chimney,  clump-a-clump  as  they  go,  and 
when  at  the  top,  they  sing  their  chimney  song,  then  down  they  come  scraping 
the  way,  all  covered  with  soot.  There  are  now  machines  used  in  New- York, 
which  in  time,  it  is  hoped,  will  relieve  the  boys  of  the  hard  and  sometimes 
fatal  business  of  sweeping  chimnies.  They  consist  of  long  stiff  wires,  with 
brushes  and  scrapers  at  the  end. 
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ORANGES. 

"Any  Oranges  to  day!" 
Here's  fine  sweet  Oranges, 

Rich  flowing  with  juice, 
Just  arrived  from  abroad, 

Ripe  and  ready  for  use. 

At  the  corners  of  our  principal  streets,  and  at  the  ferries  we  may  see  men 
with  long  baskets  on  their  arms,  full  of  fine  yellow  oranges,  offering  them  for 
sale  to  the  passengers,  for  from  3  to  6  cents  a  piece.  Many  a  one  find  their  way 
to  the  girls  and  boys  in  the  country,  who  always  esteem  them  a  fine  present. 
They  grow  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Floridas,  and  may  be  had  in  New- 
York' at  all  seasons.  One  is  strongly  inclined  to  buy  this  delicious  fruit,  as  we 
pass  along  Chatham-st.,.or  Broadway,  where  may  be  seen  rows  of  Orange-men, 
especially  before  St.  Paul's  Church. 
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MATCHES! 
"Will  you  have  any  Matches  to  day? 
Twenty  bunches  for  6d" 
Fine  Matches!  good  Matches! 

Will  you  please  to  have  any, 
In  pity  do  take  some, — 
Three  bunches  a  penny. 

To  sell  matches,  is  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  who  make  a  few 
pence  honestly  by  splitting  pine  or  cedar  sticks,  or  procuring  long  thin  shavings, 
the  ends  of  which  they  dip  in  brimstone,  which,  when  touched  by  a  spark,  will 
blaze  directly. — Though  a  small  matter,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  house 
keepers. 

This  is  a  very  humble  business,  but  is  not  to  be  despised  on  that  account; 
better  by  far,  thus  honestly  to  earn  a  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese,  than  to  ride 
in  ones  carriage  with  the  gains  of  dishonesty  and  oppression. 
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"Strawberries!  Here*s  Strawberries?" 
Fine  ripe  Strawberries, 

And  Hautboy's  so  fine, 
They  have  a  good  relish 

With  sweet  cream  or  wine. 

Many  a  sixpence  is  picked  up  in  New- York,  by  the  sale  of  this  delicious  fruit. 
They  are  brought  to  market  in  small  baskets,  which  hold  nearly  a  pint,  and  sell 
from  4  to  1  5  cents  a  basket.  You  may  see  men,  women  and  children,  some 
with  long  poles,  one  in  each  hand,  strung  full  of  these  little  baskets  of  straw- 
berries, travelling  up  and  down  the  streets  of  New- York,  crying  as  described 
above.  Our  markets,  in  the  season  of  them,  are  well  stocked  with  this  savory 
fruit,  which  is  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  citizens. 
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RADISHES! 

"Radishes!  Any  Radishes! 
"Here's  your  fine  Radishes!" 
Radishes !  Radishes ! 

I  hold  them  to  view, 
Turnip  or  carrot  form, 
As  fine  as  e'er  grew. 

In  the  spring,  we  have  the  above  cry  along  our  streets,  by  children  and 
women,  who  buy  them  of  the  gardeners,  and  for  one  cent  a  bunch  profit,  will 
trudge  about  the  streets  of  New- York,  with  a  large  long  basket  hanging  on  their 
arms  full  of  Radishes.  They  sell  six  radishes  to  a  bunch,  and  six-pence  will  buy 
one  to  six  of  these  bunches.  They  are  esteemed  an  excellent  relish  at  tea,  and 
afford  business  for  children  most  of  the  summer  season.  The  gardeners  culti- 
vate them,  early  in  the  spring,  in  hot-houses,  as  they  do  many  other  plants  for 
the  New-York  market. 
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CLAMS!  CLAMS! 
"Here's  your  fine  Rockaway  Clams!" 
Here  they  G-0! 
Fine  Rockaway  Clams, 
Just  out  of  the  boat, 
Buy  a  few  hundred, 

They're  an  excellent  lot. 

In  the  summer  months,  when  it  is  not  lawful  to  sell  Oysters  in  New- York, 
we  have  clams  in  abundance,  brought  to  our  doors,  by  people  in  carts,  much  in 
the  manner  as  we  see  in  the  cut.  The  price  is  from  25  to  62^  cents  per 
hundred.  They  catch  them  principally  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  in  the 
bays  of  Amboy  and  Flushing,  and  Shrewsbury  Rivers. 

Such  is  the  demand  for  clams  and  oysters,  that  laws  have  been  passed  to 
preserve  their  growth;  and  the  benefit  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  right  to 
fish  for  them,  affords  a  fine  revenue  to  individuals. 
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LOCKS  OR  KEYS. 

"Any  hocks  to  re  fair?  Or  Keys  to  be  fitted?" 
Do  you  want  any  Locks 

Put  in  goodly  repair? 
Or  any  keys  fitted, 

To  turn  true  as  a  hair? 

This  man  may  be  seen  with  a  large  iron  ring,  on  which  is  strung  a  great 
many  old  keys  of  various  sizes,  going  about  the  streets  of  New- York,  soliciting 
custom  in  the  way  we  observe  in  the  cut.  He  has  with  him  different  tools,  and 
is  ready  to  repair  Locks,  or  fit  Keys  where  they  may  be  broken  or  lost. — What 
a  pity  it  is  people  are  not  all  honest;  then  we  should  have  no  occasion  either 
for  locks,  keys,  bars  or  bolts.  But  alas!  such  is  the  depravity  of  man,  that  with 
the  aid  of  all  these,  and  a  great  many  watchmen  besides,  our  citizens  are  often 
robbed. 
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